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The industrial system of a nation, as well as its political system, 
ought to be a government of the people, by the people, for the people. 


The work which the republican party accomplished was a 
great one, but it was small compared with the industrial and 
social transformation which will be the outcome of the new 
political forces, now marshalling under the new party. 


A large leather firm failed in Boston, last week, for $450,- 
000. Two weeks before the failure, the firm made a state- 
ment of its financial condition showing a surplus of $1,200,- 
000 above liabilities. The failure finally was precipitated 
because it could not borrow money to tide it over its July obli- 
gations. Here isa case where a millionaire firm fails for 
want of money. Odd, isn’t it? 


Ex-Gov. St. John is not inclined to favor government con- 
trol of the liquor traffic. The speech of Congressman Otis, 
extracts from which were printed in last week’s issue, is 
very convincing to nationalists, however. Mr. Otis is an 


old prohibitionist, and his example will have weight. St. 
John was surprised to learn that Otis had come out for goy- 
ernment control of rum. ‘The ex-governor may prepare for 
other surprises. 


‘¢ What I would venture to suggest for this country,” ob- 
serves J. Selwin Tait, in the Forum, *‘ is the legalization of 
some system of amalgamation, whereby national banks, 
within certain areas, should weld themselves together, so 
that, instead of having 3,500 solitary institutions, as we have 
now, all more or less exposed, we should have, say, 50 large 
banks, with from 50 to 100 branches each, radiating from 
our chief cities throughout the country.” The people’s party 
has ventured to suggest a still more complete and masterly 
amalgamation of national banks, with Uncle Sam for presi- 
dent. 


The Fourth. 

This is the anniversary of the declaration of independence. 
Its observance has become an institution. At first, it took 
the form of banquets and patriotic toasts; it then degener- 
ated to the pomp and circumstance of processions, fireworks 
and extravagant orations. But we can no longer boast in 
superlatives ; because the country is not unqualifiedly happy 
and prosperous. The undue power of accumulated capital 


breeds undue poverty. This is a day for sober thought. 


The Wicked Action of Gov. Pattison. 


The action of Gov. Pattison, of Pennsylvania, in vetoing 
the compulsory education bill, passed by the Legislature of 
that state, has excited the surprise and indignation of those 
who had supposed him to be one of the better sort of poli- 
ticians. His action would not be so significant were it not 
for the fact that he bases it upon the objection that com- 
pulsory education for children is opposed to the principles 
of the democratic party. He would have the schools open, 
but would leave the children free to attend or not, as they 
chose. ‘* Free attendance upon free schools most befits a 
free people ” is the doctrine he announces. 

Surely, so intelligent a man as Goy. Pattison cannot 
delude himself with this sort of sophistry. A child is not a 
free agent, and has no more the power than he has the intel- 
ligence to choose whether he will receive an education or 
not. ‘The choice is made for him by his parents. ‘The 
question is, then, whether or not the law shall permit 
parents, out of sheer ignorance, or from motives of selfish 
gain, to deny their children the advantages of an education, 
and thereby condemn them to an animal existence as the 
servants and drudges of the intelligent classes. The 
‘* freedom” Goy. Pattison stands up for is the freedom of 
parents to condemn their childen to lifelong serfdom. It 
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can only be compared with the ‘‘ freedom” to kvep slaves, 
which was claimed as an equally sound principle of democ- 
racy a few years ago. The question whether parents ought 
to be obliged to send their children to some sort of an 
adequate school is reducible to the question whether parents 
have a right to sell their children into slavery. We had 
most of us thought that this question was s:ttled some 
thousands of years ago, against the right of the parents. It 
appears not, however. We have to settle it over again. 

Let us consider the practical result of the adoption of the 
idea that the state has no right to compel the education of 
children. An appallingly large proportion of the population 
of the United States is already unable to read and. write, 
and a still larger proportion has the barest rudiments of 
education. Left to themselves, it is certain that the great 
majority of these classes will not send their children to 
school, but will leave them to grow up in ignorance, like 
their own. ‘This must, then, surely be the fate of millions 
of children, unless the state intervene as their champion. 

Set aside, if you will. the inhumanity, as toward the help- 
less children, of refusing to come t» their aid, and consider 
merely the peril to the state and nation which the policy of 
indifference invites. It means that ignorance and degrada- 
tion shall henceforth in America continue to multiply after 
their kind, and without hope of improvement of the stock. 
It means that the immigration from the lowest and most 
backward lands of Europe, which is pouring in«wpon us. 
instead of standing a chance of being republicanized in the 
next generation by the influence of our schools, is to continue 
an unassimilated aud un-Americanized mass, more perilous 
to the nation than would be banded Europe in arms. It 
means an illiterate and brutish proletarian vote, growing 
year by year, swayed at will by the plutocrat and the dema- 
gogue, and only waiting the fit time to be used as a club to 
brain the republic with. 

If Gov. Pattison’s action were isolated, it would still, as 
affecting so vast a community as the population of Pennsyl- 
yania, be of deplorable importance. But it means more than 
that. He declares opposition to a compulsory school law 
to be a democratic principle, and the similar attitude of the 
democracy in Wisconsin and Illinois shows that his assertion 
is no vain one. We hope still that it may prove unfounded ; 
but if, indeed, the democratic party is opposed to compul- 
sory education, then democracy will have become treason to 
the republic. 

With the republican party championing the money power 
and the great monopolies, and the democratic party moving 
for the overthrow of the school system, it certainly would 
look as if the devil had organized his campaign against 
human liberty on the western continent pretty cleverly. 

Is it not pretty evident in this year of the Lord, 1491, and 
of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and fifteenth, that if the Almighty is going to save this 
republic he has got to do it through a new party? 


A Hot Weather Argument for Nationalism. 


The two weeks’ vacation per year, with a substitute pro- 
vided, which Uncle Sam gives his letter-carriers, is a very 
practical sort of argument in favor of nationalism to use with 
workingmen this hot weather. ‘This idea of vacations, with- 


out loss of position, for employees in the public service, 
whether of nation, state or city, is being more and more 
generally adopted, while employees of private persons or 
corporations (with some honorable exceptions) get a vaca- 
tion only when they get turned out of work. The moral of 
this is very plainly that it is better to be a public employee 
than « private employee, and that consequently the best thing 
workingmen can do for themselves is to agitate and vote in 
favor of getting their employments nationalized or muni- 
cipalized. With the heated term to enforce this argument, 
the nationalists ought to make a good many converts. 


Money and Politics. 


The power of a party as a moral force declines in propor- 
tion to the money used in maintaining its organic integrity. 
This is in part the explanation of the plight in which the 
republican party is to-day. For all they that take the poli- 
tical dollar shall perish with the political dollar. 

The reform party of Minnesota, now called the people’s 
party, conducted an important campaign last autumn, polling 
nearly 60,000 votes out of a total in the state of 241,000. It 
elec'ed one congressman and caused the defeat of three others 
of the republicans. It also sent a good contingent to the 
Legislature, and captured a large share of the county officers. 
The moncy used by the managers during that exciting cam- 
paign was less than $3,000. The independent state central 
committee of South Dakota, which conducted a campaign 
that turned a republican majority of 32,000 in 1889 into a 
10,000 minority in 190, paid out just $1,869.52. The ex- 
penses in getting up the Cincinnati conference were less than 
$400, as the rep rt of the reception committee shows. 

Then let organizers of the new party movement lose no 
time if lamenting their poverty. If they have a moral prin- 
ciple back of them, they do not need money to win. If they 
have no moral principle, they ought not to win. 


Land and. the State in Great Britain. 


The Irish land bill, which will be soon spread upon the 
statute books of Great Britain, is certainly one of the most 
notable steps taken in legislative history. It is, in the first 
place, land expropriation pure and simple. The tenants 
cannot buy on account of their poverty, and the landlords 
do not sell to outside parties, partly on account of the system 
of dual ownership, which gives the renters a claim upon the 
land on account of the improvements made. The state 
recognizes this state of things as a publicevil. It, therefore, 
interposes its function by decreeing that the landlord shall 
sell at prices fixed by land courts. It issues bonds to extin- 
euish the old land titles, passes this title on to the tenants, 
and assumes the Herculean task of exacting the purchase 
price by annual payments running for half a century. The 
state, in other words, buys out a considerable portion of 
agricultural Ireland, in order to remove absentee landlordism. 

For half a century, and perhaps for a century, the im- 
perial government will be the Irish landlord, as it were. 
It would not surprise us if this ownership became per- 
manent. 

Such a broadening of the scope of public use cannot fail 
to excite discussion in the world of political science. To 
condemn land by right of eminent domain, and then sell it 
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to private parties because the owner and occupier could not 
agree upon the terms of sale, is a principle of legislation 
which would have been laughed at 20 years ago. Both 
parties are pledged to the principle now, and the movement 
will not stop where itis. ‘This is a door simply to larger 
applications of state authority under which nationalism will 
grow like a garden in June. 


A Useful Servant. 


Goy. Pattison of Pennsylvania showed himself a good 
friend of the coke and coal barons a couple of months ago, 
when he called out the militia to shoot down the striking 
coke workers. He has still further entitled himself. to 
their gratitude by his veto of the compulsory education law. 
Thanks to this act, there will be a plentiful supply of little 
children to tend the coal-brvakers, and in time a new genera- 
tion of ignorant and brutalized men and women to fill the 
mines. Gov. Pattison has served his masters well. 


The Farmers’ Alliance and Rain Storms. 


‘¢ This rain is not a people’s party rain. A few hours of it 
in the west would close up the republican ranks,” remarked 
a Massachusetts politician, last Monday. The speaker was 
not a far-seeing man. He, like some other blind politicians, 
have a notion that a few poor crops lie at the bottom of the 
new party movement. 

The significance of this mistake is that so low an order of 
vision could get such high standing room in the republican 
party, or the democratic party either. During the past 
decade, the thermal lines have not materially shifted, the 
average humidity is about the same and the science of agri- 
culture has been gradually advanced. L. L. Polk, president 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, puts the case is this way : 


Civilized history furnishes nothing to parallel the general and 
rapid spread of the alliance; yet no movement was ever more 
fiercely and bitterly and unreasonably assailed, even by those who 
profess to be in sympathy with the very principles on which it is 
founded and which it seeks to establish The organization is com- 
posed of a class of people who stay at their homes and by their fire- 
sides unless stern necessity calls them away. They did not create 
the necessity which called forth the organization. The alliance 
has no special desire to ‘‘ directly improve the situation.” That is 
to say, it is immaterial to the order as to whether an improvement 
shall come directly through it or its members, or in some other 
way; but its plain attitude toward the existing powers through 
which improvement. can come is want of confidence; and, while 
maintuining this attitude, small pressure is needed to drive it to 
take such action as it can to effect 1 change in the general situation. 


Men banded together from 2 common instinct of preserva- 
tion are not in danger of disintegration from summer show- 
ers or heavy dews. The situation is more serious than that. 

Mr. Polk thus describes some of the anxieties of the farm- 
ers of the country : 


One of the anxieties of the average~intelligent farmer is that 
some provision may be made by which his son may follow some 
other pursuit, and the son, who may have spent a few years on the 
farm, entertains the liveliest sympathy with that anxiety. No 
further evidence is needed to shuw that, under the present econo- 
mic conditions, almost any pursuit is considered preferable to that 
of farming. There may be a transient dismissal of the whole mat- 
ter by saying to the farmer: ‘‘ If you do not like it, other vocations 

-are open to you” ‘This is measurably true, but the advice is su- 
perfluous. There has been and now isa fleeing from the farms 
that causes an astonishing increase of population and overcrowd- 
ing in the cities, and the sufferers from the overcrowding are not 
those who flock from the rural districts. Their rugged ability and 
sterling worth soon crush out such competition as is met in the 
life-long city element, which becomes the suffering element wher- 


ever suffering follows influx of population; and this crushed-out 
element is neither fitted nor able to repair to and conduct the 
abandoned farms. A condition which would. follow a total aban- 
donment of farms can be more easily imagined than described. 
The farmer’s discontent arises not so much from the limited lati- 
tude of success offered by the farm as from the imposition of leg- 
islation effected while he was devoting his whole attention to hig 
immediate business, and intrusting his interests, as a citizen of the 
nation, to representatives who have betrayed that trust. ‘Che farm- 
ing element is the only one in our entire social organization that can 
make this complaint justly: for while some other elements may not 
have had especial national legislation in their behalf, there have 
been no adverse discriminations. 


We Accept the Title. 


The politicians have nicknamed the nationalists, ‘‘’The 
salvation army.” We accept the title. We offer men sal- 
vation from the earthly hell of poverty, with the physical 
wretchedness, the mental darkness and the morally degrad- 
ing surroundings which it implies. We tell them that it is 
in their own power to obtain this redemption within a short 
period merely by an intelligent exercise of the suffrage. 
Now, it is no wonder that this should seem dangerous doc- 
trine to the politicians, who have taught the people that the 
only use of their votes was ‘‘ to down the democrats ” or ‘‘ to 
wipe out the republicans,” and, at a pinch, to get a glass of 
rum or a $2 bill on election day. Even the voters themselves 
had, for the most part, so far accepted the teachings of the 
politicians on this subject that at first they too were slow to 
believe that this despised right of suffrage had in it, if rightly 
exercised, any such power for their salvation as nationalists 
declared. 

But the word is going round among them, and the people 
are beginning to lend an eager ear. What if they should 
conclude that it was worth while trying if they could not bet- 
ter themselves by their own votes? What if they should 
come to the conclusion that perhaps there might be something 
for themselves ‘‘ in politics,” as well as for their bosses? In 
a word, what if they should end by making up their minds 
that the nationalists were indeed ‘‘the salvation army”? 
Where would the politicians be then? 

This last is not a hard question. They would all be in the 
nationalist ranks, saying ‘‘ I told you so.” 


Cloud County Still Solid. 


The partisan press of the country has widely commented 
upon a Kansas dispatch that the Cloud County Alliance had 
passed resolutions announcing a return to the republican 
party. The Cloud County Alliance has not held a meeting 
since April 18, when it elected delegates to the Cincinnati 
conference. D. W. Coffey, president of the Cloud County 
Alliance, is our authority for this statement, and he adds 
that Cloud counfy will, in due time, ratify the work done at 
Cincinnati. But this fabrication, so well booted and spurred, 
will probably be found bushwacking about political firesides 
all the summer. 


A Vicarious Crime. 


The directors of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
railroad, who were on trial last week, at New York, under 
an indictment charging them with the responsibility for 
the tunnel accident, Feb. 20, did not have the satisfaction 
of seeing their case submi'ted to a jury. In the cases of all 
but President Clark, Judge Van Brunt interposed the 
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authority of the bench, and instructed the jury to acquit them 
all, with the exception of the president, upon the ground that 
‘“*no man can vicariously commit crime.” But men can 
vicariously earn money. ‘These directors have drawn divi- 
dends ina business not carried on legally. These illegal 
actions increased their profits, and when brought into court 
for such illegalities, they plead ignorance. 

Now, the people of this great country are turning over the 
laws and the ethics of corporations. And it is in order to 
ask how it is that the representatives in Congress and the 
Legislatures have so written the statutes that speculators can 
draw dividends upon stock never paid for in money, and how 
the beneficiaries of these speculations can escape the penal- 
ties of the law when their agents deliberately snap their 
fingers in the face of the plain provisions of the law. ‘There 
is no disposition to persecute even millionaries, ¢s individuals. 
But the fact is again pressed home to the public, that if this 
country is blind enough to deliberately vote fortunes into 
the hands of a few men, there is virtue enough in those 
thousands to crowd back the officers of the law in their plain 
duties. ‘The power of corporations is the most menacing 
factor in American life to-day, and so long as ‘ free” com- 
petition is permittcd to hold the field, we may expect repeti- 
tions of these dividend-death-but-no-punishment episodes. 


“ Which Wins ?”— A Timely Book. 


To persons anxious to obtain a realizing. sense of the con- 
ditions of wretchedness and financial oppression on the part 
of the agricultural community, which led to the great politi- 
cal revolt of the alliance farmers in the west last year, we 
cannot recommend more profitable reading than Mrs. Mary 
H. Ford’s book, ‘‘ Which Wins? A Story of Social Condi- 
tions.” Statistics and economical essays descriptive of the 
situation of the farmer we have had enough of ; but these are 
not popular modes of presenting the subject, and up to this 
time no doubt the mass of good people at the east have a 
very vague idea of just what the trouble with the western 
farmer is. 

For the benefit of those who like to have their instruction 
mingled with entertainment, and most of us do, the author 
of this book has put the situation in a story which is calcu- 
lated to hold the attention of the most careless reader. 
Tending as it does to explain the west to the east, to make 
the wage-worker understand and sympathize with the griev- 
ances of the farmer of the grain state, if is a particularly 
valuable book at this time, when the masses of both sections 
are beginning to join hands in their revolt against the money 
power, the common oppressor of both. 

‘‘ Which Wins?” is one of the best possible campaign 
documents for the new party’s propaganda. We should like 
to see a hundred thousand copies of it circulated, and so no 
doubt would the publishers, Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 


A Question of Manners 


The republicans of Kansas, are very bitter with United 
States Senator Plumb for advising them to argue with the 
Alliance people ‘‘ kindly,” and not to denounce them. The 
New York Evening Post is equally bitter with Gen. Francis 


A. Walker for admitting, in his address before the American, 


Economic association, that the nationalist upheaval is making 


‘‘ every man and every woman an economist, though a pretty 
poor one.” ‘* Admit nothing,” shouts the Post, its garments 
rent with unscholarly rage. Howcan these people ‘‘ gain confi- 
dence in their teachers when leading expounders of the 
science confess that they do not know what will be its fate 
after the undisciplined crowd has finished its attack? We 
say that the science is belittled by such a view, because the 
superficial ideas derived from common talk are placed on a 
level with that discipline of the understanding which can be 
acquired only by patient study and thotight, under the guid- 
ance of atrained teacher.” In other words, Dominie Post has 
arod and a fool’s-cap for these unruly nationalists. Gen. 
Walker started out with the same equipment, some months 
ago, but he has been disciplined into better methods. In the 
process of time, these critics will throw aside their prejudices 
and do as Senator Plumb proposes — argue these vital ques- 
tions upon their merits, and then the nationalists will haye 
their day. 


Blind Leadership. 


At last year’s election, the cry of the republicans was that 
the ‘‘ tariff is a dead issue.” Now, they have dug it up in 
Ohio, and propose to do so in Massachusetts. Surely, a 
party is hard up which has to go to the cemetery for its 
issues. This, of course, suits the democrats very well. 
They think they had the best of it on the tariff issue last 
fall, and are only too glad to have it revived. ‘The fact is, 
both parties are afraid to touch the only issues the people 
are interested in, which are the issues between men and the 
money power — between the people and the corporations. 
But parties which are afraid of popular issues must not 
expect the people to take an interest in them. The leaders 
of the republican and democratic parties will read the mean- 
ing of these remarks more clearly in the light of the election 
returns of 1891, and still clearer in November, 1892. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There is not a pinhead’s difference between the ends and 
aims of the republican and democratic parties in Massachu- 
setts to-day. Both consist of a small clique of rich men and 
their lawyer and agents, and a big set of poor fools, whom 
they bamboozle into voting for a meaningless nothing which 
they call ‘‘ the party.” 

Three-cent car fares, instead of five, is what municipal 
ownership of the Boston street-car system would mean. 

We have not seen the new Nebraska law, declaring all 
grain elevators public warehouses, but it places all elevators, 
of which the alliances have many, under the control of the 
state. Railroad men have just discovered that grain will 
not be run out of tle state this autumn, as usual. The 
farmers will store their grain, if necessary, in these elevators, 
ahd wait until prices advance. Money can be raised upon 
these elevator receipts, if need be. Ultimately, the farmers 
will be forced to combine, just as other producers do. There 
will be precipitated a condition of things in which the busi- 
ness world will be substantially an armed camp. ‘The out- 
come of such a community of encampments requires no 
prophet to disclose. ‘The people, through the government, 
will take the businesses of the country, and run them equally 
for all. 


The 
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SONG OF THE LOW. 


We plow and sow; we’re so very, very low 
That we delve in the earthly clay 

Till we bless the plain with the golden grain, 
And the vale with the fragrant hay. 

Our place we know — we’re so very, very low 
—’Tis down at the landlord’s feet ; 

We're not too low the grain to grow, 
But too low the bread to eat. 


We're low, we’re low, mere rabble, we know, 
But at our plastic power 

The world at the lordling’s feet will grow 
Into palace and church and tower. 

Then prostrate fall in the rich man’s hall, 
And cringe at the rich man’s door; 

We're not too low to build the wall, 
But too low to tread the floor. 


Down, down we go, we're so very. very low, 
To the hell of the deep sunk mines; 

But we gather the proudest gems that glow 
When the brow of a despot shines. 

And whene’er he lacks, upon our backs 
Fresh loads he deigns to lay; 

We're far too low to veto the tax, 
But not too low to pay. 


We're low, we’re low, we're very, very low, 
Yet from our fingers glide 
The silken flow and the robes that glow 
Round the limbs of the sons of pride. 
And what we get and what we give 
We know; and we know our share; 
We're not too low the cloth to weave, 
But too low the cloth to wear. 
ERNEST JONES. 


TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has joined the nationalists, meets a tariff 
reformer. 


T. R. — Look here, Smith, perhaps you can tell me some- 
thing. Ive heard a good many nationalist speakers and I’ve 
read considerable nationalist literature, but I’ve been utterly 
unable, up to date, to find out how nationalists stand on the 
most important issue of the hour. 

Smira. — What is that? 

T. R.— The tariff issue, of course. Either the national- 
ists haven’t any policy on that question, or else they have 
unanimously resolved to conceal it. 

Smiru. — On the contrary, they advocate the most radical 
policy which is before the public —-a policy which, when 
carried out, will put an end altogether to the tariff question 
as a political issue. 

T. R. —I shoul like to know how they propose to do it. 
What is it that makes 
Is it not the different way in 
which a tariff affects the welfare of different classes, different 
business interests and different sections of the country, and 


the consequent opposition of feeling as 1o its advantages? 


Smita. — That is easily shown. 
the tariff a political issue? 


T. R. — No doubt that is the ground of the popular inter- 
est in the subject, though there is also involved a question of 
theoretical economics. 

Smitu. — Certainly; but there is no political issue in a 
theory which does not appeal to popular interests or pojular 
prejudices as to interests. Our industrial system is made up 
of classes. It consists of wage-earners, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, middlemen, farmers, mine owners and, indefinitely 
other groups having opposite and irreconcilable intcrests. 
Applied to such a variety of opposed interests, any national 
regulation affecting values, whether of taxation, tariff, finance, 
or otherwise, necessarily stirs up a very bedlam of contention. 
Everybody sees, or thinks he sees, how the proposed measure 
is to give him an advantage over his competitors, or is going 
to give them an advantage over him, and accordingly favors 
or opposes it. 

T. R. — But there is a preponderating common interest, 
and that represents the right policy. 

Under the 


present industrial system, the common interest is a mere ab- 


SmitH. — There is no common interest at all. 
straction. The only real interests are the particular interests 
of persons and classes, and these are mutually opposed. 

T.-R. — Be it so; but there is always one of two tariff 
policies which would help a majority of these opposing in- 
terests. ‘That is the course to be followed 
Smita. — It is the course which is followed, undoubtedly, 
At one election, one set of interests 
At the 


next election, the defeated interests win more votes and ‘n 


and with what result? 
gets the majority and destroys the opposed set. 


turn sacrifice their opponents ; and so it goes year after year, 
decade after decade, century in and century out, each one of 
the periodical changes proving as ruinous to the national 
wealth in the aggregate as a foreign war. 

T. R. — Quite right. 


that you recognize so clearly the ruinous results of the 


But you are not consistent. Secing 
changes in tariff legislation, why not join with us free-traders,. 
and abolish tariffs altogether ? 

‘SmitH. — Becanse the abolition of the tariff by free trade 
would not end the controversy. Quite as many nations have 
gone back to protection after abandoning it, within the 
past ten years, as the reverse; in fact, I should say rather 
more. The so called reformers who seem to think that the 
adoption of free trade will somehow abolish the tariff issue, 
are victims of a very silly delusion. There is no mofe gu:r- 
antee that free trade, even if established, would survive the 
first business crisis and subsequent election, than that a 
prohibitory tariff would. The latter is as much a solution of 
the tariff problem as the former. ‘There is no final disposi- 
tion of it, as a disturbing political issue, save that offered by 
nationalism. 

T. R.— And what is that? 


Smitu. — The abolition of opposing business interests in 
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the community. So long as a nation shall be divided into 
rich and poor, employed and employees, manufacturers and 
farmers, mine owners, professional classes, tradesmen and 
middlemen. each haying different and materially opposed in- 
terests, every change in governmental policy, as to business, 
will affect them differently, and some will clamor for what 
others as strenuously oppose Not only will the feud rage 
between opposed interests in the same parts of the country, 
but will become sectional as between different parts of the 
country, threatening the stability of the nation. National- 
ism, by making all citizens, whatever their occupation or 
wherever resident, equal partners in the aggregate result of 
their combined industries, will destroy classes and abolish 


sections 


T. R.— But there will still remain the theoretical ques- 
tion whether commodities should ever be produced at a loss 


at home, rather than imported. 


Smita. — When everybody’s interest is precisely the same 
as to the decision of any such question, you may be sure 
that it will be discussed on its merits, and settled without 
acrimony. If it be thought desirable to try to introduce a 
new industry, there is not likely to be any serious objection, 
because industry not then being in private hands, it will not 
be necessary to estabiish an artificial market for the product 
in question by a tariff, in order to encourage experiments in 
it. The nation will conduct the experiments at its experi- 
mental stations, and, until and unless-they succeed, will have 
no motive to discontinue importing the cheaper foreign pro- 
duct. 

T. R. —If you bring about the state of things you expect, 
I will admit that there will be very little left of the tariff as 
a political issue; but, meanwhile, it is here, and what are 
you going to do about it? for you cannot deny that it is 
vitally connected with the prosperity of the country. 


SmitH. — Certainly I deny it. Ido not, of course, ques- 
{ion that a tariff may be so framed as to affect the interests 
of a country more or less favorably, but I do question 
whether it is at all the potent economical factor for either 
good or bad which politiciaus like to make us believe it. 
Do you suppose the people are fools, not to have seen how 
easily the protectionists refute the claims of the free-traders 
on the one hand, and how easily, on the other, the free-traders 
I tell you that 
the public has at least given attention enough to the argu- 


dispose of the claims of the protectionists ? 


ments of both sides on this’ tariff question to be convinced 
that neither tells the truth, and tht the tariff issue is mainly 
a quarrel between the manufacturers and traders, as to which 
shall have the privilege of fleecing the people. Do you sup- 
pose the workingman and the farmer are such fools as not to 
perceive that the farmer and the artisan are as badly off in 


free-trade England as in protected America, that on the con- 


_ possible as a chief incentive to his best efforts. 


tinent of Europe the misery of the people is the same without 
the slightest regard to their various tariff systems, and that 
in Australia, though you step from a free-trade province into 
a protected one, you would be quite unable to guess it from 
any difference in the condition of the people? As Lincoln 
said, ‘‘ You may fool all the people a part of the time, and 
a part of the people all the time, but you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” The American people are awaking to 
the realization that what is the matter with them is not high 
tariff or low tariff, but the gross economical inequalities of 
the people and the domination and enslavement of the 
masses by the money power. It is in vain you try to divert 
their attention from that question by the tariff issue or any 
other. 
it is settled by the advent of nationalism 


They will hold to the fundamental economic issue till 


WHAT WILL THE DOCTORS DO UNDER NATIONALISM ? 


The prospective doctor, under the new dispensation is to 
be educated by the state, in common with all other youth, 
exactly the same up to a certain point. At that point, the 
student's learning, aptness, inclinations and choice deter- 
mine his fitness for the profession of medicine, and -his spe- 
cialized education begins When completed, and the aspirant 
for the degree of M. D. has been found fully qualified by 
experienced and disinterested examiners, he commences the 
practice of medicine. Each and every doctor, having been 
thoroughly educated and carefully examined, is supposed to 
be really skilful and worthy of confidence. If he proves 
himself unworthy, the nuisance is readily and quickly abated. 
His comfortable sustenance, much beyond the essentials of 
‘ meat, clothes and fire,” so poetically sung by Pope. being 
assured from the cradle to the grave, as to every other 
citizen, the struggle for existence. the financial cares which 
eat up our strength and burden our powers of mind and 
body, are withdrawn, and every effort, every faculty, every 
ambition can be devoted to doing the best work of which 
doctors are capable. Here, within the limitations of poor 
human nature, a doctor may develop a generous rivalry 
toward noble thoughts, noble lives and noble actions. No 
extraordinary individual luxuries will enervate and destroy 
his bodily and mental powers. No greed for gold will be 
No unworthy 
competition with a brother doctor need sway his action, or 
embitter his life, or cause scandals in the profession. No 
sn aking methods of working up a practice, no undermining, 
no quackery, will give origin to greater emoluments or to 
superior external environment. No starvation to tempt to 
wrong-doing. to bribe a doctor to deal out deadly poisons, or 
to administer abortefacients. No inducement to give false 
testimony, to cater to vicious tastes, or to pander to unholy 
desires. The wisest and most effective sanitation, the utmost 
possibility of prevention of disease, the attainment of the 
grandest possible physical life, the best and speediest mcthods 
of curing all disease — not, how much money can be made — 
will become the prime ambitions of medical efforts. After 
spending a certain allotted period of his life in the active 
pursuit of these noble and elevating ideas, the doctor will 
have earned a right to rest for the remainder of his days, 
still suppoited by his allowan:e, or, to devote himself to 
scientific study and investigation, or, to travel around and 
enjoy himself as he wishes. 

Does this picture seem entirely too roseate, too impracti- 
cable — visionary? Is it inconsistent with the teachings of 
the Holy Scriptures? Would it be impossible for us to substi- 
tute grand, ennobling ambitions for the sordid and mean ones 
so very prevalent now? Shall we never in this world come 
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to love all mankind as brothers? Can we never expect the 
promised millenium to dawn upon this vain, proud, selfish, 
money-grubbing, sinful world? 

Perhaps I am too sanguine, too easily led away by this cap- 
tivating scheme, too heedless of the immense difficulties to 
be overcome; but I must confess that it has a very great 
attraction for me as an individual, and as a member of the 
medical profession. It looks to me to be possible, and within 
the limits of human endeavor, though difficult of realization. 
If the millenium be attainable within the coming century, I 
believe some such step as this must be taken. If love of 
money is the root of all evil, surely, the abolition of money 
with the need for its use; the destruction of the causes which 
may bring want and suffering to our beloved children and 
mayhap to ourselves; the reasonable certainty that our pos- 
terity may enjoy without it the necessary comforts of life — 
these will hide a multitude of sins. If the whole duty of 
man is to love the Lord with all his heart and his neighbor 
as himself, how almost impossible is it to attain such a 
result under the present condition of things! 

If a change of dispensation is at hand, the medical profes- 
sion will be found among the leaders of the movement. The 
following tribute, recently paid to it, will find an echo in our 
hearts: ‘* Medicine, in all ages, has attracted to its ranks 
the most self-sacrificing members of society. As a science, 
it was born in altruism. To this day it offers the greatest 
opportunities of any department of life for the practice of 
the most ennobling graces of character. Medical men stand 
alone on the earth among all others, st: iving with their whole 
might to extinguish their own business. They preach tem- 
perance, virtue and cleanliness. knowing well that, if they 
can induce the people to follow their advice, their occupation, 
like Othello’s, will be gone. ‘They establish boards of health 
to arrest disease, while well assured that such sanitary meas- 
ures will steal money from their purses. How well they 
succeed is clearly shown by official statistics!” 

If this tribute can be truthfully paid to the medical pro- 
fession now, what possibilities .re before us when we and 
all mankind shall love our neighbors as ourselves ? 

Dr. G. S. FRANKLIN. 

Chilicothe, O 


BUT, NEIGHBOR, YOU CANNOT MAINTAIN “HEALTHY” 
COMPETITION. 


[From the New York Times. ] 


The suppression of competition in an industry tends to 
retard or check the development of it by the use of improve- 
ments. When the history of the harrow trust was disclosed 
in court a few weeks ago, it was shown that the 20 manufac- 
turers had bound themselves not to make use of new inven- 
tions for along term of years. The several companies which 
manufacture automatic sprinklers, used for extinguishing 
fires in factories, have under consideration a combination 
scheme. The Boston Commercial Bulletin says: ‘It is not 
for the interest of the community that the sprinkler ‘ com- 
bine’ should come to pass. Automatic sprinklers have not 
reached perfection, by any means, and any combination 
would surely retard the development and the improvement 
of this almost indispensable instrument of protection.” 
When competition is prevented by a combination agreement 
there is also a tendency on the part of the combined manu- 
facturers to be less careful about the quality of their goods, 
or even to degrade the quality of them. Speaking of the 
so-called cracker trust, the Sanitary Era recently said: ‘+ At 
the very commencement of its [the trust’s] operations, a 
favorite product of one of the best fancy bakeries, which to 
the writer had been a constant article of diel, was not only 
advanced 2!) per cent in price, but simultaneously retrograded 
in quality so far as to become quite tnacceptuble.” Health- 
ful competition is needed for the improvement of every 
industry, and for the protection of the people who buy the 
manufactured products. Competition prevents exaction of 
extortionate prices, encourages invention, urges the manu- 


facturer to improve the quality of his wares and to make them 
in every way more useful and attractive, and leaves the door 
open for the admission of new producc1s whose money capi- 
tal is comparatively small. For these and other reasons, the 
courts have invariably declined to enforce agreements or 
contracts designed to suppress competition in trade. 


THE WRECKING PROCESSES OF CAPITAL 


Wharton Barker, the well-known Philadelphia banker, has 
written an open letter to Col. Henry A. Du Pont of Dela- 
ware, in which he says: 

‘- Concentrated capital now affects so far the whole of the 
industrial activities of the country, and may further so much 
influence the aspect of our external affairs that it is no way 
surprising to hear vehement popular protests against it, or 
to see the organization of new parties designed to make 
resistance at one point or another. ‘That the resistance is 
no’. always, to your view or mine, judiciously made, or the 
remedies proposed altogether better than the disease, does 
not affect the fact that there is a real evil to be remedied. 

‘» Concentrated capital plays so large a part In the whole 
of those affairs which are controlled by our railways, — and 
these are now a great share of our national life, for the 
United States is practically a railway country, —that we 
need feel no surprise ut the continual friction which arises 
from the manner in which the railroads are employed, in the 
hands of a small body of persons. The whole system is now 
clique-ridden, an‘| if, in consequence, the farmers and other 
classes are found continually at war with it, the fact is not 
surprising, however regrettable it may be. 

‘“With regard to railroads, concentrated capital has a well- 
defined method of procedure. It waits to prey upon the 
work of the community, —of individuals, or small associa- 
tions, or struggling corporations. When these have exhausted 
their means, it takes their property at a ruinous loss to them, 
reorganizes it and recapitalizes it. Its seizure of the results 
of their — generally — well-directed exertion may or may not 
be justifiable and tolerable; but in the reorganization the 
unquestionable evils of capitalistic aggression begin to ap- 
pear. The amount on which interest is fixed is made small, 
that on which interest may be earned and divided is made 
large, and the two together far exceed the original and fair 
capitalization. The public are to be made to pay the cost 
of the dishonest increase. The process is deliberate ; upon 
the basis of the fixed charges, low rates are made to secure 
the location of manufactories along the line; then, these 
being secured, and the bonds inarketed, it is announced that 
the road cannot be operated at the rates established. Rates 
are then advanced toa point where not only the fixed charges 
will be met, but a dividend will be earned upon the deferred 
securities :nd the stock. In this process, the unfortunate 
manufacturers or miners who have established them:elves 
along the line, upon the faith of the maintenance of the low 
freight rates, are slowly if not immediately reduced to ruin. 
But while they suffer this exhaustion, the public, deceived by 
the apparent prosperity of the road, has bought the ‘junior’ 
securities and the stock, at prices yielding the managers of 
the operation a great profit. 

‘¢ But the performance goes on. We are next to have the 
other side of the sec-saw. Having now no real ownership 
in the property, but retaining its control and management, 
concentrated capital sets out to depress its credit, and ‘ shake 
out’ those who have invested init. The best of the indus- 
tries along the line have been secured from their discouraged 
or ruined owners, at a small proportion of their cost, and the 
announcement is now made that rates must be reduced. The 
‘juniors’ and the stock are thereupon stripped of returns, 
while on the other hand vitality returns to the industrial 
operations (now owned by the cliques), and farmers begin 
to hope for some net return from their corps. Alarm and 
distrust, however, have failen on financial circles, investors 
hasten to throw overboard their holdings, and panic aids the 
wrecking processes which concentrated capital has in hand.” 
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HOW IT WORKS IN THE OLD COUNTRIES. 


POSTAL BANKS IN FULL OPERATION. 


What Austria has done in this Important Branch of National- 
istic Legislation. 


Among the systems of postal savings banks existing in 
European countries, that of Austria deserves attention on 
account of certain features which have proved remarkably 
successful. The postal savings bank of Austria was estab- 
lished in 1882, together with a number of other important 
reforms in the postal service, such as the union of the tele- 
graph with the post-office, the organization of the railway 
postal system, and importsnt international postal arrange- 
ments with various European and other foreign countries. 
The telephone has since been included in the postal system, 
which is now organized upon the same enlightened and scien- 
tific principles as that of Germany. The underlying idea of 
the service is that it shall not yield any profit, but make the 
promotion of the general welfare its main purpose. 

The postal savings bank of Austria has a function of even 
greater importance than that which gives it its name. .That 
is, its check and clearing department, by which money is 
received on deposit at the post-offices and checked out pre- 
cisely as in our private banking institutions. This feature 
widely extends the popularity of the service, and is univer- 
sally used by the mercantile community. Its advantage over 
private banking consists in the absolute security of deposits, 
which are not subjected to the risk of loss through the infi- 
delity of banking officials, or through an unwise» financial 
policy ; a risk which must be undergone in all private bank- 
ing institutions, and which increases at times of financial 
stringency. Another great advantage comes from the fact 
that the checks are good and readily honored in all parts of 
the country. 

“¢ Still,” says Consul-General Goldschmidt, of Vienna, in 
his recent report to the state department at Washington, 
‘¢ the original purpose of this law, viz., to encourage the 
working people to deposit their small earnings in the govern- 
ment savings hank is carried out with satisfactory results, 
and the reccipts from these sources are constantly increasing. 
It affords a safe depository for the surplus earnings of the 
mechanics, farmers, clerks, laborers, domestics, children and 
others; it aids in the financial training of the young, and 
promotes among the masses of the Austria: s, who, as a rule, 
are not inclined to be saving. habits of forethought and econ- 
omy; it is, in fact designed to be the financial trustee of 
the wage-workers, and the place where they can leave their 
savines with absolute safety.” 

Under the law of 1882, organizing the postal savings bu- 
reau, the state guarantees the deposits, and places the postal 
savings depots under the control of the minister of com- 
merce, who in Austria acts as postmaster-general. All post- 
offices designated for the purpose serve as places of deposit. 
The bureau is a separate department, carried on in connection 
with the post-office. ‘ 

It is provided that all deposits exceeding the probable 
amount to be drawn by depositors shall be invested by the 
bureau in interest-bearing Austrian securities. Out of the 
proceeds of these securities all interest on deposits, as well 
as all current expenses, are to be paid. If these proceeds 
should at first be insufficient, the deficiency is to be paid by 
the state, and charged to the account of the post-office de- 
partment, these advances to be repaid out of the surplus of 
the postal savings bank bureau at the end of the year, while 
the balance of surplus remaining is to serve as a reserve 
fund. 

Every depositor receives gratis a deposit book in the post- 
office where his deposit is made, in which every deposit, 
repayment and interest due, are to be entered. The book 
is issued to the party making the deposit, and contains the 


depositor’s signature and a description identifying him. 
Those who cannot write must be accompanied by a trust- 
worthy person who can identify the depositor and sign the 
book in his stead. A transfer of the book must be made at 
a post-office designated as a place of deposit. Minors may 
make and withdraw deposits, unless objection in writing is 
made by their guardians. One person can hold but one 
deposit book, and whoever obtains more than one forfeits 
the interest on all moneys represented by the additional 
books. Officers are prohibited from giving any information, 
except to their superiors, concerning the names of deposi- 
tors and the amount so deposited. 

Every deposit must amount to at least 50 kreutzers (20 
cents). After deducting withdrawals, no more than 300 
florins ($120) can be deposited in one year. The total sum 
standing to the credit of one depositor for principal and 
interest: cannot exeeed 1,000 florins ($400). Deposits not 
exceeding 50 kreutzers may be made in stamps, to be pasted 
on blanks furnished for the purpose. 


Interest on deposits begins on the Ist and 16th of the 
month succeeding the day of deposit, and ceases cn the Ist 
and 15th of the month preceding the notice of withdrawal. 
No interest is paid on sums under one florin. On Dec. 31, 
the interest due is added to the principle. 

Whenever a deposit exceeds 1,000 florins the depositor is 
notified and requested to reduce it. If the deposit is not 
reduced within one month, the bureau buys interest-bearing 
bonds for the account of the depositor and notifies him of 
the purchase. In case the depositor does not. take posses- 
sion of the securities thus purchased, the bureau draws the 
interest on the same and credits the amount to the account 
of the depositor as a new deposit. At the request of the 
depositor, his deposit may be invested in Austrian state 
bonds. Securities purchased on account of depositors are 
forfeited to the post-office department if they, or their inter- 
est, have not been claimed within 40 years Books of 
deposit and amounts deposited cannot be attached or gar- 
nisheed, but this does not apply to securities held in trust. 
If a depositor is adjudged bankrupt, the assignee may attach 
his deposits. ! 

The reserve fund is.formed from the surplus remaining 
after payment of interest and expenses arising from the 
usufructuary management of the deposits. This fund, it is 
provided, shall be gradually raised to a sum equal to five per 
cent of the total deposits, but shall not exceed 2,000,000 
florins. The interest on this fund is to be added to the 
principal until the maximum is reached, whereupon the excess 
is to be credited as receipts of the post-office department 


Interest on deposits is paid at the rate of three per cent; 
the rate may be reduced, but not increased above three per 
cent. Every post-office in the country has a bureau for 
receiving and paying money. Here the amounts deposited 
are received and booked, the money is properly invested in 
government securities, interest is paid, notifications of draw- 
ing are booked, and the money is paid when called for, 
either at the place of deposit, or by means of money orders 
or checks at some other place. Checks are cashed for the 
bearer at the cashier’s window, and, if the check is sent by 
post in the form of a money order, it is cashed at some other 
office when presented by the bearer. 


Government securities are bought and sold, and, in the 
clearing business, credits are transferred from the account 
of one member to that of another. 


The check and clearing business has grown to enormous 
dimensions. A permanent deposit of 100 florins, or $40, 
bearing no interest, makes one a member of the check and 
and clearing department, with banking facilities, with which 
the private banking system of this country cannot be com- 
pared in convenience and security. No limit is set to the 
amount of the deposits that can be made. A check must 
not exceed 10,000 florins ($4,000). The highest rate of 
interest paid on deposits in this department is two per cent. 
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A charge of two kreutzers is made for every entry, beside a 
commission of one-fourth per mille. 

Depositors in the savings bank who have a good credit 
can at any time have government securities purchased for 
them ata charge of two per mille. One per mille is charged 
for the cashing of coupons. 

‘«The postal savings bank,” says Consul-General Gold- 
schmidt, *‘is the most popular institution in Austria, and the 
amount of deposits has surpassed all expectations... . 
Young people are the chief investors in the postal savings 
bank, and to them most of its success is due. The loss 
sustained in the revenues of the post through the establish- 
ment of the postal savings bank amounts to millions of 
florins, it is true, but it is amply counterbalanced by the 
easiness with which the transfer is effected, and by indirect 
profit.” 


” 


A PEOPLESS PARTY IN THE EIELD. 


People’s Party Campaign Notes. 


Prof. C. H. Creed, for 15 years an expounder of political 
economy at the university of Pennsylvania, is soon to start 
an Alliance paper at Aberdeen S. D. 


‘‘The Farmers’ Alliance movement,” says the Christian 
Union, ‘‘ cannot be whistled down.” 


Commonwealth: ‘‘ It is significant that in the statements 
the leaders of the third party movement are ‘now making as 
to the states they intend to carry this fall orin the next 


presidential election, little mention is made of Kansas.”- 


There is no election 
As for ’92, we shall see. 


Borrow a political almanac, neighbor. 
in Kansas this autumn. 


Livingston, Polk, Willett, and other Alliance and people’s 
party orators, have turne:! up in Mississippi. > These ‘‘ inva- 
sionists,” have been the sensation of the week in that state. 
Senator George, after a long struggle, has publicly declared 
himself a friend and advocate of the Ocala platform. The 
alliance in Mississippi thus gains its greatest victory over a 
long-headed politician. 


Chairman Taubenech proposes to put 10) people’s party 
speakers into Ohio after the Kentucky election. 


South Carolina democrats have a plan for the establish- 
ment of a daily paper as a means of stemming the tide that 
has set toward the people’s party. 


Columbia (S. C.) Register: The purposes for which the 
new party was organized are commendable. 


The gubjoined planks were among those considered by the 
committee on resolutions of ‘the Cincinnati conference. 
After a cordial consideration, the whole matter and especially 
the second plank were referred to the reform bodies for 
action. The planks. and perhaps others which nationalists, 
favor will be considered by the convention that meets at 
Washington, in February, 1892. Friends of the cause, and 
particularly nationalist clubs, will confer a favor if they 
will kindly inform us of any action taken by reform or labor 
organizations in reference to nationalistic proposi'‘ions. A 
number of clubs are keeping track of labor meetings in their 
various states, in order to bring this question before these 
bodies at the proper time. Here are the two planks referred 
to: 

1. The industrial system. of a nation as well as_ its 
political system ought to be a government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people. 

2. When, in the course of business consolidations in the 
form of trusts or private syndicates, it becomes evident that 
any branch of commerce is used for the behoof and profit of 
a few men at the expense of the gencral public, we believe 
that the people should assume charge of such commerce 
through their national, state or municipal administrations, 


A Decided Difference of Opinion. 


United States Senator Chandler: The republican party can 
beat the democratic party on a straight fight, and elect the 
president It is doubtful whether it can beat the democratic 
party and the third party as its ally. 


Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier: The third party 
was organized for the purpose of dividing the democracy. 


Goy Campbell of Ohio: In fact, I think the third party 
movement insures what was reasonably certain before, the 
election of a democratic president in 1892. 


Ex-Gov. Foraker of Ohio: The people’s party ticket will 
hurt the democrats more than the republicans in this state. 


An Appeal to the Old Parties. 


Washington (D. C.) Post: If the principles of the farmers’ 
movement are dangerous, and threaten the credit of the 
nation, as the representatives of the old parties declare, now 
is the time to enlighten the people by a thorough discussion 
of them. The label of the old party rests very lightly on the 
voter of the present day. He is doing considerable thinking 
on his own account. ‘The brass band and the torch-light pro- 
cession are rapidly losing their power, and with the march 
of ballot reform in the several states the boodle methods 
become lvss potent. Will the old parties take the hint, or 
will they depend on party loyalty and not realize their mis- 
take until after the ballots are cast? What has happened in 
Kansas, Nebraska and other western states can be duplicated 
in almost every state in the union. 


A Republican Organ Speculates as to Ohio. 


New York Tribune: Indeed, the situation in Ohio is not 
in all respects as clear and simple as it has been in most 
previous campaigns. It is possible that Gov. Foraker may 
be right in saying that a third party ticket, nominated in the 
interest of the Farmers’ Alliance, will hurt the democrats 
more than the republicans at this time. There are abundant 
reasons for entertaining that belief. The republican portion 
of the farmers’ organizations at the west has already been 
effectually repelled by the conduct of the Farmers’ Alliances 
at the south, by the behavior of the Cincinnati convention, 
and especially by the extraordinary platform adopted there. 
If a ticket should be nominated representing those members 
of the alliance or of other farmers’ organizations in Ohio who 
were beaten in efforts at their recent state convention to 
nominate a ticket, it is possible that it would receive but 
little support except from democrats. On the other hand, 
it is difficult to speak with as much confidence in regard to 
the action of those voters who follow the leadership of the 
various trades-union organizations. Among some of the 
iron-workers and the iron and coal miners and members of 
trades unions in the cities, there has been a feeling during the 
last year or two which might easily result in considerable 
support for a third party ticket, the more as the accustomed 
trades-union leaders are obviously striving most earnestly to 
bring about such a result. 


An Agricultural Authority on the Situation. 


New England Homestead: The people’s party is at last a 
reality. The Cincinnati convention has perfected the pre- 
liminary organization. If we are to have a third party, now 
is none too soon to begin, and we congratulate the actors in 
the movement for their earnestness in tackling the bull by 
the horns thus early. The conflict will be a tough one, but 
let us hope that the bull monopoly and the money power may 
finally be thrown. ‘The Homestead has never approved of 
putting off the third party conference until 1892, as demanded 
by the N. F. A. & I. U. (Farmers’ Alliance south), and the 
efforts of the officers of that organization to head off the 
movement until it could be started under their auspices was 
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decidedly out of place. If the people’s party is to amount to 
anything, it must be above and beyond and larger than 
either the northern or southern alliance, or any other one 
farm and labor order, but must be on so broad and compre- 
hensive a plan as to embrace them all. 


Bad News for the Democrats. 


Allen W. Thurman, the son of his father: No; the de- 
mands of the third party will not have the slightest effect 
upon the democratic platform. 


Nationalism at the Bottom of It. 


Van B. Prather, state lecturer of the Kansas Farmers’ 
Alliance, says, in his address to his brothers. that the ideas 
of Mr. Bellamy form the substructure of the new political 
organization. He declares that the nation has been operat- 
ing so long upon the competitive plan that it is a nation of 
wealth-producing paupers. Others have been working upon 
the co-operative plan, and are wealthy. He urges them to 
present an unbroken front, and march on to victory by fol- 
lowing the principles of co-operation. 


The Spirit of Unrest Abroad. 


Congressman Breckinridge is a democrat, but he is not 
totally blind. He sees in the people’s party the evidence of 
popular discontent. ‘* The people,” he remarks, ‘‘ are not 
satisfied that things should stay for all time as they are; 
they know that there is something wrong, and they are de- 
termined to right it They will go about this in their own 
way. The great mass of people — the great common people 
— are not in the habit of thinking over matters of political 
economy ; they have not been making a study of statesman- 
ship; but, seeing a wrong which they have endured as long 
as they intend to, they are going about to make a change and 
to correct the evil in the best way they can. They will go at 
it awkwardly, not being used to dealing with such questions, 
and they may make mistakes and do something that will be 
hurtful, but in the end they will accomplish the reform they 
seek. They know what to do, but may not have knowledge 
of the best methods.” 


Ten Per Cent Mortgages and a Two Per Cent Business. 


United States Senator Peffer, at Cooper Union. New York 
City: We cannot lift 10 per cent mortgages on a 2 per 
cent business. You working people here in New York pay 
a profit on $20,000,000 worth of watered elevated railroad 
stock. Some day these railroads must be put’ into the hands 
of the people, or the people will build roads of their own. 
The people are mighty. They are nowin revolution. There 
is no power to prevent it, save the Almighty, and he is with 
us. 


A VERY BIG WAREHOUSE, 


San Jose Mercury: Chicago has now started out to lead 
the world in an improvement which may largely revolution- 
ize the construction of cities and cause immense changes in 
the value of a great deal of high-priced real estate. The 
new enterprise is a movement to concentrate all the whole- 
sale warehouses into a common centre where freight can be 
received and shipped at a minimum of expense and labor. 
The plan as adopted in Chicago is to construct around a 
central depot one hundred and fifty fire-proof buildings, each 
six stories high, with railways running to every floor. These 
will be rented to merchants, who thereafter will need only 
small offices in which to transact their business, as all goods 
will be sold by sample, and sent out directly from the big 
warehouses. ‘The saving in hauling, time, wear and tear 
and in rent, which this plan will make for the wholesale 
commerce of Chicago, cannot fail to impress itself upon 


merchants everywhere, and other larger cities will be com- 
pelled t6 adopt it-in order that they may be able to compete 
with Chicago in the rates which she can afford to offer to the 
retail trade. The consequence of this will be a decline in 
the renting values of property in the wholesale districts, and 
probably in necessitating the alteration of many vast build- 
ings, soas to adapt them to other uses. The Chicago im- 
provement, then, is one which will not be pleasing to every- 
body. It opens out a future for co-operation, however, 
which cannot fail to have great results, for what it effects 
for the wholesale trade may eventually be in some way se- 
cured for retailers, who will draw their stocks daily from 
central depot as they wish them, instead of having to store 
them in large quantities. 


A PROGRESSIVE AGE INDEED 


‘Tt is the fear of nationalism that-disturbs the privilege- 
seeking capitalists,” says the Fall River Herald. in an article 
on municipal franchises. The Herald would, however, try 
the ballot before venturing upon any new theory of govern- 
ment. It adds: ‘In dealing with an evil, while an absolute 
cure is preferable, when there are difficulties in the way any 
instrument that is available for the purpose should not be 
ignored because of its incompleteness. This is a progressive 
age, and some day doubtless the nationalist ideas of Mr. 
Bellamy will take root and fructify; but it will not do to 
wait until a full measure of relief from corporate aggressive- 
ness is obtainable.” 


THE DANGERS OF IGNORANCE. 


The Commonwealth: ‘‘ Referring to the new law author- 
izing cities and towns to furnish gas and electric lighting, a 
subscriber in Worcester writes to the Commonwealth, saying : 
‘Tt does not seem to be known abont here that Philadelphia 
has practised municipal lighting for very many years, begin- 
ning before we ever heard of Mr. Bellamy, and probably 
before he was born. This method has been a great burden 
to people using gas.’ It is true that no especial mention of 
the Philadelphia experiment was madé during the discussion 
of the subject in the Legislature, although it is hardly pos- 
sible that the fact of such experiment and its unsatisfactory 
results were unknown. Probably both sides avoided refer- 
ence to this object lesson in bad municipal management, for 
it tells as strongly against one as against the other. The 
true lesson of the Philadelphia experience is that which we 
have tried to set forth in these columns, namely, that this 
whole matter of government works is one of experiment, 
which may be advantageous to some communities and dis- 
astrous in others. Mr. Bellamy’s distinction arises from the 
fact that he bases a theory as to its universal advantage upon 
the favorable instances, without sufficient regard to those 
which are unfavorable.” The Philadelphia situation was 
thoroughly gone into last winter by people ‘‘ about here.” 
The Commonwealth and its correspondent should try again. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP AND ORGANIZED LABOR. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor: When the cities as a 
rule own and manage their water-works, lighting plants, 
street railways, ferries and telephones, as they might very 
speedily do if organized labor threw its voting power into 
the scale and co-operated heartily with the nationalists, a 
vast army of workingmen and women would be placed out- 
side of crushing ard degrading competitive conditions, and 
be in a considerably better position as regards general condi- 
tions of service than employees of private corporations or 
individuals. This object lesson would have its effect in 
strengthening the demand for better conditions and levelling 
up wages, and giving a greater impulse to the movement for 
public control. The result would be that many businesses 
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now considered entirely beyond the scope of public manage- 
ment would be undertaken by municipal bodies, and the 
status of the employees materially improved. 


LIGHT TORY OBSERVATIONS ON A SERIOUS SUBJECT, 


Boston Transcript: The New Nation proposes that the city 
of Boston shall buy out the West End, and run its own tran- 
sit system. Really, The New Nation is decidedly previous. 
Things have not reached a point in this city where runing 
railroads can prudently be added to the ordinary duties of 
aldermen and common councilmen. Why not take one step 
at atime? Congress may endeavor to ren:ler the silver busi- 
ness profitable for those engaged in it by buying all the 
product of the American mines. Perhaps the city govern- 
ment can undertake to furnish fair profits to the stockholders 
of the West End, and likewise satisfy-the public demand for 
rapid transit. That would be enough for a send-off ! 


THE CORPORATIONS ARE A RLIGHT TO THE PARTY. 


E. Rosewater, editor of the Omaha Bee, a republican, is 
brave enough to admit that it ‘‘ is known to all Nebraskans 
that the confederated monopolies have had absolute control 
of the machinery of the republican party for more than fifteen 
years. ‘lhey hacked our primaries and conventions, and dic 
tated our nominees from constable u; to governor. Noman 
ambitious to fill a place of honor or trust had any chance of 
nomination unless he was able to enlist the influence of the 
railroad managers in his support.” 


SOME WEST END METHODS. 


The West End company planned to capture the streets of 
Boston for 30 years, while the public ‘‘ wasn’t looking,” as 


the boys say. The Boston Transcript is authority for the _ 


following story, which shows how catching these things are: 
‘*: There is a trick practised by one of the West End tow 
horses on the Cambridge street hill, which is well worth being 
put on record. The horses stand in line at the foot of the 
hill, each, when he returns from a tow, taking a position 
at the rear. Among the tow horses at this hill is a big- 
necked gray, a stout and wise old fellow. He has been seen, 
when the tow boys are temporarily around the corner, as they 
sometimes are, to sneak out of his position when he has got 
to the head of the line, and quietly move around to the foot. 
In this way, he dodges his turn at pulling the car up the hill. 


THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE OF KANSAS. 


Prof. James H. Canfield, of the university of Kansas: 
Narrowing further comment strictly to the Kansas alliance, 
it is not a party of repudiation, nor are its members willing 
defaultcrs or fraudulent debtors. Such charges come with 
particularly poor grace from the republican press, either state 
or national. These new partisans come very largely from 
republican ranks. They have been publicly lauded for years 
as being honest, intelligent, industrious, frugal and law- 
abiding. They gave this state to prohibition, and have 
maintained a magnificent and successful fight for temperance 
for more thanten years. They have taxed themselves freely 
forasuperb public school system. at the head of which they have 
erected a university already easily ore of the foremost in the 
union. They have granted large recognition to the rights 
of woman. They support more newspapers to the population 
than any other agricultural people in this country. ‘They are 
of more than usually pure American stock, and the foreign 
element is the very best of its kind. Se far are they fiom 
repudiation that they are at this writing paying their debts 
with marvellous rapidity, dollar for dollar, under circum- 
stances that often render the payment very distressing <A 
stay-law is no more repudiation than is a bankrupt law. and 
to hold what may be deemed an erroneous theory of finance 
is not necessarily to become a fraudulent debtor. 


A NEW SCHEME FOR WAGE-EARNERS. 


The friction between the employer and employee increases 
in intensity in direct proportion to the narrowing of the field 
of competition. 

Under the old work by the day plan, there is no incentive 
to increased effort on the part of the workman, such increase 
redounding solely to the benefit of the employer. The plan 
of doing work by the piece contained the promise of better 
things, as-it had the appearance of being just. But the 
pressure of competition and the greed of employers com- 
bined to make it unsatisfactory, its fatal defect being the 
constant cutting of piece prices whenever the wages of the 
worker exceeded a certain amount. Profit-sharing was the 
next plan that was proposed in the interest of the wage- 
earner. Under this system, workmen share in the profit 
without regard to individual merit; the rewards are uncer- 
tain and remote; no provision is made for bad years, and 
the workmen have no way of knowing whether or not the 
contract is fairly carried out. 

F. A. Halsey, of Canada, has devised still another scheme 
which provides for a division between the employer and the 
employee of savings due to increased production. The time 
required to doa given piece of work is determined from 
previous experience. ‘The workman, in addition to his usual 
wages, is offered a premium for every hour He reduces that 
time, this premium being, of course, less than his hour rate 
of wages. Let us illustrate by supposing that, for a given 
work requiring 10 hours’ time, a person receives 30 cents per 
hour, or $3 for the 10 hours. Under the Halsey system, if 
he can do this work in nine hours, he will receive 30 cents 
per hour, which is $270 for the nine hours, and 15 cents 
premium additional for the hour saved, thus earning $2.85 
in the nine hours. If he can perform the work in eight hours, 
he will receive $2.40 and “0 cents for the two hours saved, 
making $2.70 for the eight hours. If performed in seven 
hours, he receives $2.10 and 45 cents for three hours saved, 
making $2.55 for the seven hours. If performed in six 
hours, he receives $1.80 and 60 cents for the four hours 
saved, or $2.40 for the six hours’ labor. ‘Thus it will be seen 
that if the whole 10 hours is employed on a given work the 
laborer receives 30 cents per hour ; if done in nine hours, 3154 
cents; if in eight hours, 33,% cents; if in seven hours, 3645 
cents ; and if in six hours, 40 cents per hour. This shows 
that if through the effort of the workmen the output be 
doubled, the cost to the employer will be reduced 25 per cent, 
but the workman’s earnings per hour will be increased 50 per 
cent. 

‘The weak spot in this system is the power of the employer 
to lower the standard of work at will, by claiming that the 
work assigned to be done in 10 hours could be done in nine 
or less, and this would be a continual source of trouble. 
The more closely one studies the question in all its relations, 
the more firmly convinced will he become that any plan that 
leaves the employee at the mercy of the employer falls far 
short of solving the wage problem. These co-operative de- 
vices are interesting, but not radical. 


THE MOST ENCOURAGING SYMPTOM YET. 


The New England Homestead: Probably there is not a 
shrewder, more hard-headed railroad man in the United 
States than Sydney Dillon. His hair has grown silvery 
white since he began his railroad career as a contractor on 
the New York Central railroad, half a century ago, a keen, 
hard-working Irish boy. After seeing railways develop from 
a new and novel mode of transportation until they are the 
highways of the nation, and himself taking such share in 
their development as to accumulate millions of dollars, Mr. 
Dillon has suddenly caught sight of a cloud on the horizon. 
He is no theorist; he would be the first to pooh-pooh at 
visionary reforms; therefore the alarm which he feel is 
highly significant. As president of the Union Pacific, he 


-has written a pamphlet enlarging upon the service which the 
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railroad corporations have been to the country in developing 
the resources of the west. A circular letter has been sent 
out to the railroad presidents, asking them t» distribute this 
pamphlet, in view of the alarming proportions of the agita- 
tion for government ownership or control of railroads. ‘This 
is the most encouraging symptom yet. Government control 
of the railroads, and the postal system of rates, after the 
clear demonstrations of James L. Cowles, are objects now 
so reasonable and possible as to be striven for with a will, 
and the autumn platforms will recognize them. A bushel of 
wheat is carried from Chicago to Buffalo for one cent, ata 
profit, — a distance of 800 miles, — part way by rail and part 
by water. The time is coming when a ton of coal will be con- 
veyed a thousand miles for a few cents, and other necessa- 
ries in proportion. ‘hat will be when the unhealthy com- 
petition and the thousand and one tricks are abolished by 
the one power able to abolish them and manage the rail- 
roads, — Uncle Sam. 


THE NEBRASKA WAREHOUSE LAW. 
[From the Boston Advertiser ] 


The main feature of the warehouse law is the issue of 
warehouse receipts by the state. Since the law went into 
operation, several grain elevators are being built throughout 
the state, and as soon as they are able to be used for storage 
purposes, the state will issue warehouse receipts, negotiable 
in the ‘+ public boards of trade,” which have also sprung up 
under the new law. Admission to these boards of trade can 
be had by the payment of a small fee, and is not confined 
merely to the farmer who has warehoused the grain. It is 
stated on good authority that several large Chicago houses 
will maintain representatives at the more important boards 
of trade throughout the state. and that they will have a part 
in the grain operatio. s during the coming season. The in- 
tention of the law is, of course, that the down-trodden 
farmer shall no longer be robbed by these grasping, greedy 
gangs of commission men and brokers. Under the new law, 
the crops will be stored when prices are low and sold when 
prices go up. By realizing on a part of his holdings, from 
time to time, the farmer is to live in comparative comfort 
until he is able to realize on the remainder. The idea seems 
to be that wheat is bound to ‘‘ go up” at some time, and that 
as soon as it does the farmer will realize. Even that much 
may be doubted. By his system of open boards of trade, the 
farmer has now put himself in competition with the skilled 
Chicago operators, and will be perhaps more at their mercy 
now than under former conditions. When they pipe he will 
dance, and to whatever measure they please. The estab- 
lishment of open boards of trace will merely give them a 
broader field for their peculiar methods, and the task of 
‘“cornering ”’ the wheat market will be much easier than it 
has bcen for many years. If the Nebraska farmers were, as 
a rule, a match for their old-time enemies, the Chicago 
operators, the new law might result favorably to its makers. 
But who believes fora moment that the situation can evyent- 
ually have but the one result: that the farmers of Nebraska 
will wake up some morning to find their wheat sold at forced 
prices to a few Chicago millionaires, who will have realized 
on it within a week, and will make their profits as they have 
made them in the past, by the exercise of their superior 
shrewdness, skill and resources? 


In Paris and Berlin, pneumatic tubes are so successfully 
used by the post.office department that a postal card dropped 
in a box is delivered within an hour and a half, and some- 
times within 35 minutes. 


In Canada, the average rate for water at the works owned 
by the municipalities is $21.17, while the average rate 
charged by those run by private monopolies is $31.43, being 
a difference of 50 per cent in fayor of public ownership. 


THE PEUPLE’S PARTY PLATFORM. 


First, That in view of the great social, industrial and economical 
revolutions now dawning on the civilized world, and the new and 
living issues confronting the American people, we believe that the 
time has arrived for a crystallization of the political reform forces 
of our country and the formation of what should be known as the 
People’s Party of the United States of America. 

Second, That we heartily indorse the demands of the platforms 
as adopted at St. Louis, in 1889; at Ocala, Fla, in 1890, and at 
Omaha, Neb., in 1891, by industrial organizations there represented, 
summarized as follows: 

(a) The right to make and issue money is a sovereign power to 
be maintained by the people for the common benefit, hence we de- 
mand the abolition of national banks as banks of issue, and as a 
substitute for national bank-notes, we demand that legal-tender 
treasury notes be issued in sufficient volume to transact the busi- 
ness of the country on a cash basis; without damage or especial 
advantage to any class or calling, such notes tv be legal-tender in 
payment of all debts, public and private, and such notes, when de- 
manded by the people, shall be loaned to them at not more than two 
per cent per annum on non-perishable products as indicated in the 
sub-treasury plan, and also upon real estate, with proper limitation 
upon the quantity of land and amount of money. 

(b) We demand the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

(c) We demand the passage of laws prohibiting alien ownership 
of land, and that Congress take prompt action to devise some plan 
to obtain all lands now owned by alien and foreign syndicates and 
that all lands held by railroads and other corporations, in excess of 
such as is actually used and needed by them, be reclaimed by the 
government and held for actual settlers only. 

(d) Believing the doctrine of equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none, we demand that taxation, national, state or 
municipal. shall not be used to build up one interest or class at the 
expense of another. 

(e) We demand that all revenues —national, state, or county — 
shall be limited to the n cessary expenses of the government, eco- 
nomically and honestly administered. 

(f) We demand a just and equitable system of graduated tax on 
income. 

(g) We demand the most rigid, honest and just national control 
and supervision of public communication and transportation. and 
if this control and supervision does not remove the abuses now 
existing, we demand the government ownership of such means of 
communication and transportation. 

(h) We demand the election of president, vice-president and 
United States senators by a direct vote of the people. 

Third, That we urge united action of all progressive organiza- 
tions in attendance upon the convention called for Feb. 22, 1892, 
by six of the leading reform organizations. 

Fourth, That a National Central committee be appointed by this 
conference, to be composed of a chairman to be elected by this 
body, and of three members from each state represented, to be 
named by each state delegation. 

Fifth, That this Central committce shall represent this body, 
attend the convention called for Feb. 22, 1892, and, if possible, 
unite with that and all other reform organizations there assembled. 
If no satisfactory arrangement can be effected, this committee shall 
call a national convention not later than June 1, 1892, for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for president and vice-president. 

Sixth, That the memhers of the Central committee for each state, 
where there is no independent political organization, conduct an 
active system of political agitation in their respective states. 

‘ Additional resolutions presented and adopted : 

Resolved, That the question of universal suffrage be recommended 
to the favorable consideration of the various states and territories. 

Resolved, That while the party in power in 1869 pledged the faith 
of the nation to pay a debt in coin that had been contracted on a 
depreciated currency basis and payable in currency, thus adding one 
billion dollars to the burden of the people, which meant gold for 
the bondholders and depreciated currency for the soldier, and hold- 
ing that the men who imperilled their lives to save the life of a 
nation should have been paid in money as good as that paid to the 
bondholder, we demand the issue of legal-tender notes in sufficient 
amount to make the pay of the soldiers equal to par with coin, or 
such other legislation as shall do equal and exact justice to the Union 
soldiers of this country. 

Resolved, That as eight hours constitute a legal day’s work for 
government employees in mechanical departments, we believe this 
principle should be further extended so as to apply to all corpora- 
tions employing labor, in the different state statutes of the Union. 

Resolved, That this convention denounces, in unmeasured terms, 
the action of the directors of the World's Columbian exposition ou 
May 19, inrefusing the minimum rate of wages asked for by the 
labor organizations of Chicago. 

Resolved, That the attorney-general of the United States should 
make immediate provision to submit the act of March 2, 1889. pro- 
viding for the opening of Oklahoma to homestead settlement, to 
the United States supreme court, so that the expensive and dilatory 
litigation now pending there be ended, 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and Commercial Intelli- 
gence indicating the approaching Breakup of the Present 
System and the Tendency through Lesser Forms of Busi- 
ness Combination toward Complete National Co-operation. 


Illinois. 


A published statement of the business of Armour & Co., 
of Chicago, for the year ending April 1, 1591, shows the 
number of their employees to be 7,900, including superin- 
tendents, book-keepers, salesmen, etc. Their wages aggre- 
gate $3,800,000, or a fraction less than $1.55 for each work- 
ing day in the year. When it is considered that many in 
their employ receive large salaries, we wonder what the 
wages are that the vast number of workers for this great 
firm get per day. The sales of this firm for the year were 
$66.000,000. It may be stated incidentably that while the 
McKinley bill did not put a duty upon beef, certain grades 
have gone up 50 per cent retail, within a year, and all grades 
have advanced materially. This is what our glorious system 
of ‘‘ free” competition can do for the people. 


According to the biennial report of the bureau of labor 
for 1890, mortgages made in 1877 aggregated $99,795,684. 
The average value: of land in Cook county (which contains 
the city of Chicago) is $307.10 per acre, and yet this is 
assessed at 7.26 per cent of its real value; while the value 
per acre is $32.87 for the entire state, and the average per- 
centage of the assessment is more than four times as great 
as the average for Cook county. This shows the ability of 
capital to escape taxation, thus throwing a greater burden 
upon the agriculturist. 

Massachusetts. 

Both branches of the city council of Haverhill recently 
gave a hearing in reference to buying the property and 
franchise of the Haverhill Acqueduct company by the city, 
and nearly all the citizens who spoke upon the subject fa- 
vored the proposition. According to the law, the price must 
be determined by a commission of three men appointed by 
the superior court. It is thought that both branches will 
vote in favor of buying. 


Washington. 


The public press, and the forestry associations throughout 
the country, have so persistently called atttention to the 
depredations of timber thieves who have been devastating 
government land, that the int:rior department has at last 
been aroused to action, and as a result the docket of the 
United States court in this state is crowded with timber 


depredation cases. 
Tennessee. 


A number of coal miners and dealers have combined to 
maintain the price of fuel. Judge Key, however, has decided 
that such an organization is unlawful, and has granted an 
injunction decree prohibiting the combine. 


Ohio. 


In 50 of the 88 counties of the stite, farm lands have de- 
clined in value from 5 to 15 per cent in the last 10 years. 


Missouri. 


Legislative record: Blacklisting by corporations made a 
misdemeanor; option dealing restricted; false reports by 
railroad spotters made punishable; the Australian ballot 
system made general ; all cities with over 5,000 inhabitants 
made to appoint and pay factory inspectors ; all persons and 
corporations made to furnish seats and permit their use for 
female employees; employers’ bi-monthly payments to 
minors; policemen disxbled, and those serving 20 years, 
made pensioners on half pay, and widows of policemen killed 
on duty receive half pay; pools, trusts and conspiracies to 


control prices made punishable offences; personal property 
of corporations made assessable and taxable in same manner 
as personal property of individuals. 


New Jersey. 


The Hackensack Water company has asked the borough 
council of Rutherford for the privilege of furnishing the 
town with water, and a resolve granting the franchise was 
passed to its second stage, when 100 citizens petitioned to 
have the matter decided by an election; the council refused 
the petition, but the mayor interfered and called for an 
election. also promising that if a majority declared against 
the Hackensack company and in favor of artesian wells, he 
would veto the bill passed by the council, and this he had a 
chance to do, as the citizens voted 218 to 3 against the 
action of the council, and in favor of artesian wells. The 
council has since passed the bill over the mayor’s veto, and 
the present indications are that the courts will be called 
upon to decide whether the citizens or a private corporation 
shall run the town. 

Kansas. 

In one week 20 farms in Cowley county have been sold, 
17 of which were mortgaged for more than they were worth, 
and hal been abandoned. 


Miscellaneous. 


A New York dispatch to the Boston Advertiser: ‘‘ The 
National Cordage company has a very great adv«ntage in 
the purchase of hemp, from the fact that it is the largest 
importer of hemp in the world, does an enormous business, 
and is consequently able to obtain its hemp cheaper than any 
one else, and it is this fact which troubles its competitors 
exceedingly. The Sewell & Day Cordage company, which 
is now controlled and operated by the National Cordage com- 
pany, through the firm of L. Waterbury & Co., is one 
of the largest manufacturing establishments in the country, 
is one of the oldest, and has an exceedingly fine reputation 
for the quality of its rope and the integrity of its methods. 
Throughout the United States the name of Sewell & Day is 
sufficient to establish the quality of the cordage offered for 
sale. In purchasing this concern, the National Cordage com- 
pany has strengthened itself exceedingly in New England, 
and has given its opponents additional reason to feel shaky.” 
This cordage trust is demonstrating what a farce free and 
open competition is. The rivals of the trust are doomed to 
bankruptcy. 


The late George Peabody’s munificent gift of $2,500,000, 
to provide wholesome lodging houses at cheap rent for the 
poor of London, has now grown to a total of $5,117,230, 
while the land and buildings under the care of the trust 
are valued at $6,169,225 more. Up to the close of last 
year, there had been 5,071 dwellings furnished by this fund 
to the artisan and laboring poor of London. 


The Washington Post prints an interview with Bishop 
Doyle, of Australia, in which he commends the government 
ownership of railroads as applied in that country, and 
recommends its adoption in the United States. 


Foreign. 

Official measurements, for statistical purposes, of 10,343 
boys and 10,830 girls in Germany show that the children of 
the wage-workers are smaller ani! less develuped than those 
of the upper and middle classes, the result of under-feeding 
and overwork. 


The president of the French republic travels free on the 
railways; but upon his return he figures up what the regular 
rates would have been, and this sum is distributed among the 
poorest paid of the railway employees. 

The city council of London has decided to borrow over 
$15,000,000, to buy the Metropolitan Street railway lines, and 
it is to apply to Parliament for power to work them. 
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NEWS PROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
proceedinys of nationalist clubs cordially solicited. 
We call attention to sundry advertisements of 
clubs in another column. Our rates for three 
lines for one year, with privilege of changing 
mutter at will, are $10.] 


New England. 


The Somerville Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
held its last meeting for the summer last 
week. The attendance was good and the 
occasion a most profitable and enjoyable one. 
Able original essays were read by Miss Hattie 
Bailey and Miss Westcott. The latter took 
up the objection so often made that nation- 
alism would destroy individuality, and an- 
swered it in a thorough and convincing man- 
ner. Miss Bailey's essay treated of the 
ethics of nationalism. Both essays were of 
a high order, and were greatly enjoyed by the 
club. The entertainment consisted of violin 
solos, brilliantly executed by Miss Ellis, of 
New York; songs by Mrs. and Miss Hattie 
Bailey, sweetly and artistically rendered; 
classic piano solos, by Miss Churchill; and 
readings by Miss Ellis. Adjourned at 106 
o’clock, to mcet the first Monday in Septem- 
ber, at same place. Though the club has 
adjourned for the summer its members will 
not be idle, but will do active missionary 
work for the cause, wherever their footsteps 
may lead them. 


The Providence (R. I.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, at a recent meeting, was addressed by 
Mrs Imogene C. Fales, upon the ‘ Industrial 
Condition of the United States.” The 
speaker prefaced her remarks by a sketch of 
the formation and growth of the idea of 
industrial co-operation in the United States, 
and of the different forms and manner of 
conducting the associations. The United 
States, said she, in national wealth is first, 
and its growth has been phenomenal; but 
with its vast increase in wealth there has 
been no corresponding increase in the ad- 
vantages of the public, and in many instances 
the rate of wages has steadily decreased. 
The speaker referred at length to the control 
of the product of the country by the monop- 
olists, and of the increasing concentration 
of wealth. Reference was made to the sig- 
nificance of the formation of a new political 
party, and its importance to the question of 
industrial reform. 


West and South. 


The Washington (D. C.) Nationalist Club, 
No. 1, ata recent meeting, had a very satis- 
factory musical entertainment last week, the 
operetta of ‘‘ Bo-péep ” being given by amateur 
artists, who acquitted themselves with credit. 
In addition, Miss Annie Louise White gave 
the Chariot Race from ‘‘ Ben Hur”; anda 
duet, ‘‘ lo Vivo, e t’'Amo,” from Campana, was 
finely rendered by Mr. Brandon and Miss 
Margaret Blaine. It is to the credit of the 
artists that they gave their services gratu- 
itously in such a cause. Great credit is also 
due to the ladies of the club, for the com- 
pleteness of the entertainment enjoyed by 
members and their friends. 


Canada. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Nationalist associa- 
tion, at a late meeting, listened to an address 
by Stewart Lyon, on ‘ Politics in the Muni- 
cipality.” He pointed out that municipal 
government concerned the interests of the 
voter much more closely than did national 
or provincial government. He referred to a 
recent magazine article by Prof. Ely, in 
which the unique position of Toronto was 
pointed out. We have, he said, an assess- 
ment of $147,000,000, 12 million of which is 
the city’s own property, most of which is 
under 21 years’ lease. 


THE NEW NATION. 
[{!'rom our issue of Jan. 81.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy ; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who haye no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, —the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 
but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women, are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
mgny secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth deyour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, eary 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the bands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. A 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conven- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation : — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as sirone'y to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 


In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly as are the wounded in battle by their 


comrades. 
In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 


pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preseryed as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern] 
ment will become possible as it never was before- 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a ti'ue republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a republic, social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 


THE NEW NATION. 


A WEEKLY, 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


NATIONALISM. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD BELLAMY, 


13 Winter Street, Boston. 


TERMS, 62.00 A YEAR. 


FIVE CENTS PER COPY. 


WHAT'S THE TROUBLE 


Have you read this book ? 


WHAT IS IT ABOUT ? 


Well, if you want to understand what the Tyranny 
of the Modern Industrial System means, you ought to 
read this book. PRICE, 25 CENTS. For sale by 


A. J. Philpott & Co., 


54 PEARL STREET, 


BostTon - - MASS. 
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WHICH WINS? score oro 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 
By MARY H. FORD. 


This novel, by Mrs. Forp, of Kansas City, is dedicated to the Farmers’ Alliance, and 
intended to depict the state of affairs and the state of mind which have led to the recent 
unique movement in American politics. 

It is emphatically a story for the times, treating, as it does, of those social and eco- 
nomic conditions which enter into our daily lives, constituting one of the most vivid and 
momentous problems of our national development, and, at the same time, possessing all 
the elements of interest that are to be found in a strong and well-constructed narrative in 
which love and humor and pathos abound. 


THE CHICAGO TIMES SAYS: 


‘The Alliance to which the book is dedicated did not come into «-xistence an hour too 
soon. If it ‘holds on,’ as a sailor would say, and wins all sorts of labor people into 
alliance with it, according to the notion of this author, there is absolutely nothing it will 
not have power to do; — nothing in politics, that is to say. This book is likely to become a 
force, too; because it is temperately as well as well written, and Lecause of its insistence 
on the blending of all the elements of opposition to things as they are. When any public 
question goes into popular fiction, it both indicates considerable past growth and prophesies 
greater future growth.” 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, PAPER; $1.00, CLOTH. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 
“TRUE NATIONALIST.” 


a A A Es 


eed 


A WEEKLY advocating the ‘‘ Referendum ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Imperative Mandate.” The Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas, Street Car, Electric 
and Water Plants, and their operation AT COST 
for the welfare of the whole people. The 
National Ownership of Telegraph Lines, Tele- 
phone Lines, Railroads, Mines, Gas and Oil Wells. 


$1.00 PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. 


REPUTATION AS AN ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUM ALREADY ESTABLISHED. 


No. 2 W. 14TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
MEETINGS OF NATIONALIST CLUBS 


Are held as follows, and all persons interested will be 
gladly welcomed at any of these meetings: — 


BOSTON. First Nationalist Club. Reception rooms 
at 184 Boylston street; open daily. Information and 
publications on Nationalism furnished to any desiring 
them. Regular mecting of the Club, 2d Wednesday 

. of each month. 


BOSTON. Second Nationalist will meet Sunday 
evening, July 21, in William Parkman Hall, 3 Boyl- 
ston place, at 7.45 o’clock. 


HAVERHILL. First Nationalist, business meet- 
ing, 2d Wednesday of each month. Public meeting, 
every Wednesday evening, at 8 Pp. M., at 73 Merri- 
mack street, rooms 5 and 6. (Pamphlets solicited.) 


LYNN, MASS. First Nationalist meets every 
Wednesday evening, at Park hall, opposite City hall. 
Correspondence and pamphlets solicited. John T. 
Broderick, Cor. Secretary, 33 Elm street. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. First Nationalist meets 
1st and 3d Friday evenings, at Karley’s hall, 1321 
Arch street. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. The Pacific Club 
holds weekly Sunday evening propaganda meetings, 
at 9094 Market street. 


SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. Club does 
not meet regularly. W.D.McPherson, secretary, 
solicits correspondence and pamphlets for distribu 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
meets every Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, at 
Nationalist hall, 609 F street, N. W. 


LONE TSO h ge as, Se Rae Me EE eae. en 


18 Winter Street, Boston. 
I herewith remit $2.00 for one year’s sub- 
SIGDAUUIOME se. ets edie eos Be a rs 


BILANE SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 
to The New Nation. 


tton 
IS ISSUED WEEKLY. 
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The Hew Hation 


To The New Nation, 


AMERICAN WOODS 


A book on Woods, contain- 
ing actual and authentic spec- 
imens. PREPARATIONS 
OF WOODS ror MICRO- 
SCOPE anp STEREOPTI- 
CON, and WOODEN CARDS 
for invitations, calling cards, 
Send for sample cards and circulars. 


ete. 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. Y. 


Then See 


1,000 
Manufac- 
tories. 


Are you Going South? 


v> | RICHMOND, VA. 


SOLID 
No Blizzards, Floods or Cyclones. 


CITY. 


Real Estate for Sale and Exchange. 
Big Chances to Make Money. 


Illustrated Catalogue of City and Country Property 
sent free. SIX PER CENT CITY AND REAL ES- 
TATE MORTGAGES. 


With 50 per cent Margin — No cost to Lender, 
References: First National, Planters’ or Merchants 
National Banks. 


WANTED. —Enclose three 
2-cent postage stamps for 


J. THOMPSON BROWN & CO., Real Estate Agents, 
\ 

js sample to G@. H. MILLER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A Few Private Worts t 
HUSBANDS: 


WIVES 


Do not steal home like 
burglars when you are 
out late, but subscribe 
to the 


No Name Magazine, 


and your 

will be so charmed with 
its beautiful stories and 
other entertaining read- 
ing matter that they will 
not notice your absence. 


The No Name Magazine 


never prints a dull line, because it accepts articles on 
their merits, and not on the mere name of the writer, 
but from subscribers only. Only $1.00 a-year. Send 10 
cents for sample copy. No free copies. Advertising 
rates (fur the present), 10 cents a line; $1.00 an inch. 
Address AMERICAN PRESS CO., 1722 North Calvert 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


THE NATIONALIZATION NEWS, 


THE MONTHLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


Nationalization of Labor Society. 


Established to promote the system proposed in 
“Looking Backward.” 


One Penny per Copy: One Shilling per year, 
besides Postage. 


65 Barbican, 


LONDON, E. C., ENGLAND. 
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SUMMER (yUSIC 


SEASHORE AND COUNTRY. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 
Thirty-six songs. <A fine collection of refined, 
yet popular songs, with piano accompaniment. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. s 


POPULAR DANCE COLLECTION, 
No. 1,twenty-nine pieces; No, 2, twenty-five pieces. 
The best dance music, especially adapted for the 
average musician. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, 
$1.24; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION. 
No. 1, twenty-seven pieces; No. 2, twenty-four 
pieccs. 
Many of the best higher-grade compositions of the 
day. Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 


POPULAR FOUR-HAND COLLECTION. 
Twenty pieces. 128 pages. Just published. 
Heavy paper, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. 
Send postal-card for Catalogue of Choice Music Books, 
covering every possible want of any musician. 


Oliver Ditson C ompany, 


453-463 Washington Street, B ston. 


Turn Your Attention to Your Homes 


And see if there is anything you desire to 


MAKE THEM MORE COSEY 
AND PLEASANT, 


temembering at the same time that we are the LEAD- 

ERS IN STYLES, LEADERS IN PRICES. That 

we have Home Furnishings of every description, and 

that you can get more goods and better goods, for 
the Cash or on Kasy Payments, of us than anywhere 
else in this country. 

WE SHOW 

200 PARLOR SETS, set up complete on one 
floor, and no two alike. 

250 CHAMSER SETS, 0v one floor, all differ- 
ent styles, and at different prices. 

75 SIDEBOARDS, 60 BXOKCASES, 
100 HALL STANDS, of different patterns, 
and at different prices. 

Crockery and Glassware, Stoves, Ranges, Carpets of 

all kinds. CALL OR SEND FOR PRICES. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENT. 


B. A. ATKINSON & CO., 


LIBERAL HOUSE FURNISHER:, 


827 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN -TEE-PYPINES. 


Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 


Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government Coast Surveys, has proved that the 
wonderful Ocean Current of Warm Water known as '‘'Tur Guir STREAM,” curves inward along the coast 
of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape May to a point about opposite Long Branch than at any 
other section of our Cotinent, consequently modifying and tempering the atmosphere and climate along this 
stretch of coast to such an extent that it-really makes this “‘ Great PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanita- 
rium, far superior to Florida and Trophical Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts in 
this Belt, viz.: LAKEWOoD, PINE VIEW, ASBURY VaRK, PoInT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, ATLANTIC CITY, 


Brown’s MILLS, and other places. 


Grand Old Ocean and Barnegat Bay. 
BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS. 


We are selling Lots, 25 x 125 feet, in order to make it profitable to first buyers, at Five 
Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and Clear Title, 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. 


Address: ALGERIA HEIGHTS COMPANY (Limited), 


215 Potter Building, New York. 


COLTON’S 


Labor-Saving Office Devices are used extensively 
throughout the United States. But nothing of 
the kind ever invented gives more complete and 
general satisfaction than the ‘‘ Portfolio Kile and 
Scrap Book.” Peck Bros., Druggists, at Grand 
Rapides, Mich., write that they wowld ‘‘on no 
account be without it.” ‘* Something every stu- 
dent and professional man ought to have,” 
writes the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, of Chicago. 
“ Simply perfection,” says Dr.J. Edward Smith, 
of the Homeopathic Hospital College, Cleveland. 
“ Colton’s patent 


PORTFOLIO FILE 


and Scrap Book is just the thing every farmer 
wants,” remarks Editor Lawrence, of the Ohio 
Farmer, Cleveland. ‘* Inestimable,” is the opin- 
ion of Rey. ‘T. W. Powell, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“© Indispensable,” reports G. L. Lord, Manager 
of Peck’s Sun, Milwaukee. “ Could not get 
along without them,” is the way Assistant Cash- 
icr J. G. Cannon, of the Fifth Avenue Bank, of 
New York, puts it. These aie samples of the 
favorable opinions from prominent business and 
professional men the country over, regarding 
Colton’s Portfolio File 


AND ScrRaP BOOK. 


Sample of No. 1 (envelope 94 x 4} inches) sent 
on receipt of $1.25 by the sole manufacturers, 
A. L. COLTON & CO., 195 Seneca Street, 
Cleveland, O. 

In ordering, mention The New Nation. 


FUROPEAN TRAVEL 


LONDON & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ueenstown, Liverpool and Glasgow to J.ondon. Shortest 
and quickest routes. Luxurious Parlor, Sleeping and Dining 
Cars. ‘lickets and Tours in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Eng- 
land and to Paris. 


Baggage Checked through New York to London. 
For full information, Folders, Maps, Estimates, etc., apply to 


- A. BARATTONT, Gen. Azt., 852 Broadway, New York 

Send two cent stamp for 
“Why American Workingmen 
should be Socialists,” by H. G 
Wilshire. Published by the 
Labor News Co., 25 Hast Fourth 
St., New York City. 


Summer Resorts. 


HIGHGATE SPRINGS VT. 
FRANKLIN HOUSE and COTTAGES. 


Open June to October. Farm and Dairy connected 


L‘KESIDE COTTACE. 
On Lake Champlain. Open June to October, 
Good Fishing and Boating. 
JUDSON L. ‘SCOTT, Proprietor. 


Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, Boston. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERING! 


As a special inducement for you to buy a SUIT, 
OVERCOAT, or 


CLOTHING 


Of us to-day, we will issue to you, FREE OF CHARGE, 
a certificate of stock, par value $10, which will make 
you a shareholder in our Co-operative house. 


We will then make you a present of $1 for every $10 
worth of clothing you purchase at our store, and? or 
EVERY PERSON YOU INDUCE to trade with us. 
These amounts will be credited on your certificate. 


We propose using our customers so well that they 
cannot afford to trade elsewhere, whether for cash or 


ON CREDIT. 


We alro supply LADIES’ GARMENTS, DRY 
GOODS, cte., ON CREDIT. 


We DIVIDE the PROFITS with you on every sale at 
the time itis made. 


We pay you for EACH new customer YOU induce to 
trade with us. 


We REFUND to you the DIFFERENCE, if you can 
buy lower elsewhere. 


FOLLOW THE CROWD to our co-operative, store 
and open an account with us to-day. p one flight, 
open evenings. 


WASHBURN GREDIT COMPANY, 
465 Washington Street, 


Opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co, 
G. F. WAsuBuRN, Manager. 


Aaa 


GARDEN 
MAG AMINE: 


For all Nature Lovers. For all Gardeners, 
amateur and professional. For everybody 
who lives in the country. Handsomely illus- 
trated. 


$2.00 A YEAR. 20 CENTS A MONTH. 


The Rural Publishing Company, 


Times Building, NEW YORK. 


Send for free sample copy. 


“TDe People” 


A Weekly Socialist Newspaper. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 


Office, 184 William Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


